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BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA. 
Being part of an Article in the Monthly Review. 


Amid the constant pressure of new works, we have accidentally suffered 
a volume of no common merit to remain unnoticed longer than we wished: 
but we now bring it forward with pleasure, mixed with regret for the loss 
of its enterprising and accomplished author. The travels themselves are 
by no means devoid of matter that is important both in description and in 
discovery: but a very considerable portion of the book is occupied by sub- 
jects introductory to them, and abounds with speculative as well as retro- 
spective interest. We allude to the memoir of the life and preparatory 
education of this very extraordinary citizen of the world; and to some first 
essays in the cause in which he afterward engaged, before he entered on his 
ultimate design of penetrating the terra incognite of Africa. This design 
was terminated prematurely, and most unfortunately for the advancement 
of science, by the death of the individual who attempted it; and who seemed, 
by firmness of resolution, enthusiasm in the pursuit, disregard for the com- 
mon conveniences of life, and especially by initiatory discipline, physical as 
well as intellectual, more likely to have brought it toa fortunate result than 
any of those who had preceded him. 

A biographical sketch of so remarkable a person cannot be misplaced in 
our pages. Indeed, when the very early scenes of his life !iave been briefly 
noticed, the history of his remaining years, too few in number, becomes in- 
separable from his adventures as a traveller, in which character he appears 
before us. 

John Louis Burckhardt was born at Lausanne in 1784, but his family 
came originally from Basle. His father’s prospects in life were blighted 
by the French revolution; and the subject of this memoir, the eighth child, 
became when young a daily witress of the miseries inflicted by the disor- 
derly republican government. He grew up, therefore, with a firm detesta- 
tion of those principles from which his country and his friends had suffered 
so severely, and with a constant wish to serve in the army of some state 
that was at war with France: but these intentions were never put in exe- 
cution, although the feeling which excited them was not transitory. In 
1800, at the age of sixteen, he studied at Leipsic, and subsequently at Got- 
tingen; and in 1806, having refused from disinclination some occupations in 
Germany which were proposed to him, he came over to our shores, appa- 
rently without any very definite object. An introduction to the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, by which he became acquainted with the views of the African 
—? and with the wish of — society to follow up the plan from 
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the execution of which Hornemann had been prevented by death, brouglit 
him into the society of persons engaged in scientific pursuits; and he was 
thus led to tender his own services to promote the object in view. 

Mr. Burckhardt’s first preparatory steps were to study Arabic at London 
and Cambridge, and to cultivate different branches of science suitable to 
the undertaking; to attend lectures on chemistry, surgery, medicine, &c. 
&c.; to allow his beard to grow; to assume the oriental dress; and to try 
the vigour of his constitution by laborious exercises, severe abstinence, and 
exposure to all varieties of temperature. 

In 1809, he sailed for Malta, where he saw a letter from a Dr. Seetzen, a 
German physician, who had preceded him in his own destined line, or rather, 
being then at Cairo, had marked out a similar route for himself. We find 
subsequently that he died by poison at Yemen. At Malta Mr. B. equipped 
himself in the oriental fashion, but describes his dress as somewhat Syrian; 
though so far differing from the costume of that country, to which he pro- 
posed next to proceed, as not to make it supposed, when there, that he 
wished to pass for a native. He also adhered to the utmost seclusion, that 
his person might not subsequently be recognised by traders or others. 

A letter from him was received, which he wrote at Aleppo late in the 
same year. Ina voyage on the Caramanian coast, he passed with his ship- 
mates for an Indian Mohammedan merchant: but, on his disembarkation 
at Suedieh, he was soon suspected of being a Frank, and on his journey 
from that place his apparent poverty excited contempt and ill usage. He 
conceives, however, that he succeeded in maintaining (or rather re-esta- 
blishing) his assumed character with the people of the caravan, although the 
natives of the towns constantly uttered imprecations against him. Some 
neglect of ablutions revived these suspicions, which were combated with 
great spirit, and much in the Arab style, during the last day’s journey; and 
thus Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah, which name Mr. B. had assumed at Malta, ar- 
rived as a suspected Mohammedan at the house of Mr. Barker, the British 
Consul at Aleppo. 

The traveller remained in Syria, chiefly at Aleppo, two years and a half, 
perfecting himself in the Arabic language, and in the habits and manners of 
Mohammedan society During this period, he continued to wear the dress 
before mentioned: but, having learnt from experience that he was scarcely 
yet qualified to assume the character of a Mussulman, he neither professed 
nor concealed his European origin, acting in this respect as many other tra- 
vellers do who dress like Orientalists in oriental countries to avoid insulf. 
‘The assumption of a fictitious character, at so very early a period of his 
preparatory travels, arose from an idea that the communications between 
Aleppo and Cairo were so frequent, that a difficulty would arise in com- 
passing such a metamorphosis, after having appeared at the former as a 
Frank: but in this point he was undeceived on his arrival in Syria, and 
consequently did not persevere in a scheme which he found to be unneces- 
sary. 
in 1810 Mr. Burckhardt visited Palmyra, and resided three months at 
Damascus. He subsequently explored the Libanus, and Anti-Libanus, as 
also the Auranitis; “ol in 1812 he made a second stay at Damascus, and 
visited parts of the ancient Decapolis. In his way to Egypt he saw Tibe- 
rias and Nazareth; crossed to the eastern side of the Jordan; passed 
through the countries so little explored to the east and south of the Dead 
Sea; and at Wady Mousa discovered the remains of a large ancient city, 
presumed to be Petra, the site of the capital of Arabia Petreea. It appears, 
therefore, that these preparatory travels, as we have before termed them, 
were by no means unimportant; and the accounts of them published in the 
volume before us, from the letters sent by the traveller by Sir J. Banks and 
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Mr. Hamilton, form a valuable part of its contents. We will notice inci- 
dentally some few matters related in them. 

In this year, Mr. B. was so far advanced in Arabic as to understand 
almost every thing that was said in common conversation. ‘The literature 
of the learned Turks he found very low; and many of them were glad to 
consult Wilkins’s Arabic and Persian Dictionary, exclaiming, “ How won- 
derful that a Frank should know more of our language than our first Ule- 
mas!” He also met two Persian dervishes; one of whom, a young man of 
twenty-two, had been in the habit of keeping a regular journal of his travels, 
with geographical notices: certainly a very singular fact concerning a 
Mussulman, and which seems to argue the rise of a spirit in the East that 
may have a most important effect in the cause of discovery. Ali Bey, says 
Mr. Burckhardt, was suspected of being a Christian at Damascus and 
Hama: but the oriental magnificence with which he travelled checked in- 
quiry. 

With another letter, Mr. B. forwards to his correspondent an Arabic 
translation of Robinson Crusoe, which he had made, under the title of Dur 
el Bahur, or the Pearl of the Seas. The succeeding letter contains an his- 
torical narrative of the operations of the Wahabees, who had about this 
time met with a memorable check. In the country called the Haouran, the 
old patrimony of Abraham, were found about twenty villages of the Druses; 
and in the descent to the south-east of it appeared the remains of many 
cities, temples, public edifices, &c. &c. The inscriptions, for the chief part, 
were those of the lower empire, but the most elegant ruins were dated from 
the ages of Trajan and M. Aurelius. In 1811, Mr. Burckhardt writes: “I 
have now completed the perusal of several of the best Arabic authors, prose 
writers as well as poets; I have read over the Koran twice, and have got 
hy heart several of its chapters, and many of its sentences; [ am likewise 
nearly finishing a therough course of the precepts of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, a learned Effendi having taken upon himself the task of explaining to 
me the book of Ibrahim Halebi on the Religious Laws of the Turks.” 

Kven thus far, it may be safely said that no individual had ever under- 
gone more introductory discipline for a destined object. Indeed, the view 
taken by the African Association, in thus attempting to form a traveller for 
their purpose, was truly sensible; and no instance has yet been afforded of 
trouble more successfully employed, as far as the formation of a new cha- 
racter could go. ‘Those who have seen Mr. Burckhardt in Egypt, have 
borne ample testimony to his apparent identity with the designation which 
he assumed; and the interior of the man exceeded the outside show, for he 
was “laudatus a laudatis” for his extensive knowledge, which soon exceed- 
ed that of his instructers in the religious exercises which they taught him. 

His first letter from Cairo bears date November, 1812. Here, too, pre- 
paration was his object; and a residence of many months in Egypt appeared 
desirable for the acquisition of new dialects, and the knowledge of a system 
of manners greatly differing from that of Syria. This delay also afforded 
opportunity for some excursions which forwarded the views before explain- 
ed; while at the same time they present the author to us as a traveller in 
many interesting regions, Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia. When he 
visited the latter, his acquisition of Mohammedan manners had become sO 
far complete that he resided at Mecca during the whole time of the pil- 
grimage, and passed through the various ceremonies of the occasion, without 
any suspicion arising as to his real character: but it is to be feared that the 
seeds of the disease that caused his death were laid in this latter journey; 
as the attacks of fever and dysentery, which there assailed him, seem to have 
undermined a constitution apparently hardened against many of the casual- 
ties of his situation. Two years and a half were consumed by this journe¥ 
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and the illness which succeeded it; and in July, 1815, we again find Mr. 
Burckhardt at Cairo. Here and in different parts of Lower Egypt he be- 
came resident, partly in search of health, and partly waiting for a caravan, 
to proceed on his destined route, till the latter end of the year 1817. In 
the Hadj of that year, among the pilgrims collected at Mecca, were a party 
of Moggrebyns or western Africans, who were expected to return by way 
of Cairo and the Fezzan, leaving the latter about the month of December. 
This was the opportunity which our traveller had determined to embrace 
in order to execute his mission, for which, as he expresses himself, he had 
now been schooling six years. Alas! “ Diis aliter visum, qui inanes homi- 
num contentiones in medio spatio frangunt, obruuntque.” ‘The dysentery 
returned on him early in October; and on the 15th of the same month he 
was no more. 

The last moments of Mr. Burckhardt, as detailed in a letter from Mr. 
Salt to the Association, exhibit the excellence of his heart as strongly as his 
previous actions had testified the energy of his mind. Few instances will 
be fouad of greater firmness in the last stage of mortal existence. His will, 
dictated to the writer, was short: he had few worldly goods to leave: but 
such things as he had, which he deemed serviceable to the cause of science, 
he consigned to persons whom he consicered as likely to diffuse their utility. 
After having arranged some such affairs as these, ‘he paused, and seemed 
troubled, and at length, with great exertion, said, “ Let Mr. Hamilton ac- 
quaint my mother with my death, and that my last thoughts have been with 
her.” This subject he had evidently kept back, as not trusting himself with 
the mention of it until the last’ 


Saas 


HELEN DE TOURNON: A NOVEL. 
By Madame de Souza. ‘Translated from the French 
(Continued from p. 124). 

Helen in the mean time had been compelled to mingle in all the festivi- 
ties of the court, in which her heart took no share. A splendid tournament 
had been appointed by the Queen-mother, in honour of the Austrian prince, 
and thither Helen attended her patroness the Queen of Navarre. For a 
moment, the magnificence of the scene repressed her usual melancholy re- 
collections, and she listened with an animated countenance to the explana- 
tions which M. de Souvre gave of the Spanish devices, and other decorations 
of the scene; while he, delighted to observe her cheerfulness, redoubled his 
attentions. M.de Varambon had now mingled with the crowd; and foiled 
in an attempt to address Mademoiselle de Tournon by letter, for his com- 
munication had fallen into the hands of her mother, whose cold and cau- 
tions reply left him nothing to hope, he had resolved to join the spec- 
tators of the joust, that he might at least enjoy the desolate pleasure of 
gazing at a distance on her whom he seemed to have lost forever. He did 
indeed behold her, delighted, as he imagined, with the words and presence 
of his rival! Unable to bear the torture of this vision, he uttered a piercing 
cry, and Helen started at the sound: but at that moment the court rose, the 
crowd retreated, and M. de Varambon was borne along by the current. 

in the obscure lodging which M. de V. had chosen, resided also a man 
who seemed to hold no communication with his fellows: but he had fre- 
quently observed M. de. V. with an inquisitive glance, and finally took an 
occasion of addressing him. He professed to be interested in his fortunes, 
because he saw that he was wretched; whereas, had he been happy, he 
snould have hated him. He related the history of his own misery; stating 
that he had been and still was addicted to the study of the occult sciences; 
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and that the father of a lady to whom he was attached had required from 
him either a renunciation of his unlawful studies, or an abandonment of his 
daughter’s love. Stung by the imperative manner of this demand, he had 
chosen the latter alternative, and the facility with which his mistress had 
obeyed the paternal command had raised his indignation to the highest 
pitch. Hating his kind, himself and his birth-place, he fled to Paris, where 
ine had obtained considerable credit for his super-human knowledge with 
the Queen-mother, who never neglected any engine which could work on 
the minds of others. During a playful conversatien at the court, Don Juan 
expressed himself as an unbeliever in the mysteries of magic, and offered 
to submit to the scrutiny of any professor of this pretended art. This was 
an opportunity not to be lost: the Queen-mother sent for Fisiraga, the com- 
panion of M. de Varambon; and, communicating a number of, state secrets 
to him, well fitted to accomplish her designs, she desired him te attend in 
the apartments of the Queen of Navarre on a certain day, when the scepti- 
cal prince was to be convinced. 

Fisiraga, having made himself acquainted with the causes of M. de Va- 
rambon’s unhappiness, conceived that he had now found an opportunity of 
serving him. He knew that Mademoiselle de Tournon would be attending 
the court during his interview with Don Juan, and he determined to try 
whether he could not move her heart, which, he imagined, was alienated 
from its former affections. M. de V. insisted on witnessing the ecifect of 
this appeal, and on accompanying the magician in the character of his at- 
iendant, to wait in a passage from which he could see what passed. In their 
days of hope he had given to Helen, asa most sacred pledge, the ring which 
his mother had worn at her death, and previously to the interview he made 
Fisiraga acquainted with this fact. The minute knowledge which the 
magician displayed of all the designs and projects of the prince startled 
his credulity, and, alarmed and displeased, he broke off the confer- 
ence. Now came the time which was to determine the lover’s fate: 
“Let her who has received a ring of death, as a token of alliance, stand 
forth,” cried the magician. At these terrible words, Helen, unable to con- 
trol herself, rushed towards the speaker, forgetting her mother and the 
court, and the power of love and fear reigning triumphant over every other 
feeling. M. de Souvre in vain attempted to detain her,and she approached 
Fisiraga, who in a low tone whispered to her, “I speak in the name of him 
who is the arbiter of your destiny:—wo be to you if you betray his love!” 
He then took a mirror and held it before the victim, who screamed as she 
beheld the features of the Marquis distorted with anger. An icy chillness 
stole over her: M. de Souvre ran forwards, and she pronounced his name 
imploringly, adding, “Take me hence: I feel that Iam dying.” He bore 
her away in his arms, and threw himself at her feet; the court seeming to 
recognise his right to assist her. Fisiraga, exclaiming, “ Wo, wo,” rushed 
out to the assistance of his friend; whom he led away, pale, trembling, and 
almost lifeless. 

The cause of the terror expressed by her daughter was partly conjec- 
tured by Madame de Tournon, who, therefore, pressed with more eagerness 
the suit of M. de Souvre. The Queen of Navarre also interested herself 
very much in his favour; so that Helen had to contend both against the im- 
portunities of her friends and the assiduities of her lover; and the cloister 
alone seemed to afford her protection from a world in which she had found 
nothing but grief. She remembered her vow to M. de V. when they parted, 
either to become his, or to dedicate herself to religion; and now seemed the 
time when her promise was to be redeemed. While her mind was filled 
with these thoughts, one of the difficulties which environed her disappeared. 
M. de Souvre, who had suspected that some other object occupied her afec- 
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tions, took occasion when unobserved to address her, and to express lis 
deep and earnest desire for her happiness. Helen saw her mother’s eye 
fixed on her, and had time only to reply, “I am observed—if you knew 
how much I wish you to read my heart—” This sentence verified the sus- 
picions of M. de * ws and he at length drew from her the secret of her 
attachment; from which moment he became to her only an affectionate and 
faithful friend, anxious for her happiness, and eager to promote it even at 
the expense of his own peace. By his efforts and intercessions in favour of 
his rival, therefore, Mademoiselle de Tournon began to hope once more. 

M. de Varambon, meanwhile, had retired in indignation and despair to 
his paternal property, where a distracting and painful illness had followed 
his disappointment. He had just recovered when he received a communi- 
cation from Don Juan, requesting him to repair immediately to him at Na- 
mur, as the Queen of Navarre and her suite were expected to pass through 
that town during a tour which they were making. His former affection be- 
ing still powerful over him, he obeyed the summons, in the hope of once 
again beholding Helen. Don Juan reczived the strangers with princely 
magnificence. Helen, who accompanied the queen, was animated with the 
idea that she should possibly see M. de. V. in the train of the prince; and 
at the thought her countenance became joyful, and her eyes assumed all their 
original brightness. They met: a shudder came over M. de V. when he 
recollected where he had last seen her—in his rival’s arms; and yet she 
now seemed happy! He turned his eyes from her, and seemed endeavour- 
ing to avoid her. Helen trembled with astonishment. M. de V. in his 
blind anger then made a remark which inflicted on her heart a grievous 
wound. This was more than she could bear. Her lover hurried from her, 
ashamed both of his anger and his weakness; and Helen, overpuwered by 
her feelings, begged permission to retire. M.de V., the dupe of Madame 
de Tournon’s artifices, notwithstanding the evidence which her daughter 
thus gave of her affection towards him, still persevered in thinking that she 
was about to make his rival happy. This idea excluded all explanation; 
and, under its influence, his reason almost seemed wavering. Still he could 
not refrain from seeking her presence; where the taunts and reproaches, 
which he found opportunities of uttering, though unintelligible to others, 
were bitter indeed to her heart. The hour of the queen’s departure at 
leagth arrived, and the court proceeded to the royal yacht, which had been 
prepared to convey them down the Meuse. Don Juan and his train also 
were assembled, and Helen was compelied to pass near M. de Varambor. 
She felt that she saw him for the last time, quitted for a moment the arm on 
which she was leaning, and approaching him said, “ Augustus, I forgive you !” 
She instantly threw herself into the boat, and was received by one of her 
young friends, who placed her at a distance from her mother. 

The poor marquis was stupified for a trme with his contending emotions. 
Love, resentment, remorse, all struggled in his heart. At length the vei! 
seemed to drop from his eyes, and he beheld his own jealous cruelty and 
injustice. He procured a boat and followed Helen: but the tranquil stream 
mocked his impatience, and the voyage of a few days was equal to a life of 
misery. At length he arrived at Liege, where the streets were filled with 
a concourse of people. A funeral procession approached ; M. de V. shud- 
dered; and a passing stranger exclaiming, “ Poor Mademoiselle de Tour- 
non!” he fell into a swoon, from which he was long in recovering. The 
funeral moved on, and the chaunters implored the peace of Heaven for her 
who in this life had known only misfortune and suffering. In the evening, 
his senses returned, and in his despair he hastened to the church. The 
crowd had dispersed, and the corpse lay in state in an illuminated chapel. 
The light guided him: a priest was reciting prayers; and M. de Varambon 
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threw himself at the foot of the coffin. His anguish was terrible: he called 
on her, and the deep silence of the church was his answer. His brain wan- 
dered: he paused, and listened. “ Will she then never hear me? never?” 
— The vaults of the church resounded—Nevenr ! 

Those minuter shades of character, which give truth and reality toa work 
of fiction, cannot be preserved in so slight a sketch as that which we now 
offer. Yet a strong character marks all the individuals who compose the 
dramatis persone in this little tale. That of Helen is certainly the most 
beautiful, while that of M.de Varambon is, perhaps, the most true to na- 
ture. Madame de Tournon on the other hand, is perfectly revolting. She 
possesses all the intrigue of Mrs. Beaumont,* and all the pride and crue! 
inflexibility of heart which compose the character of Lady Ashton;f form- 
ing a terrible personification of despotic domestic power. ‘The exertion of 
such authority over the mind and the affections of children must have been 
doubly dreadful, at a period when the prevalence of vice rendered it but too 
probable that the purest and most innocent heart might be devoted, from 
motives of convenience, to a most wretched and profligate union.—The cha- 
racter of M. de Souvre is high, honourable, and disinterested; while that of 
M. de Balaneon is a counterpart to it in meanness, dissimulation, and self- 
ishness.—Marguerite of Navarre is scarcely equal to the conceptions which 
our imagination had formed of that flower of queens, that royal wit, that 
facetious beauty: but still we perceive very considerable spirit and truth in 
the portrait. 

By those who are acquainted with the numerous works of Madame de 
Souza, this novel wjll not, perhaps, be regarded as inferior to its predeces- 
sors ; and certainly it is entitled to a very creditable rank among those pro- 
ductions of fancy in which our neighbours abound. It would only be wasting 
our own time and that of our readers to make any remarks on the style in 
which the translation is executed, where grace, ease, and-natural expression, 
are but too frequently compromised. Perhaps, however, it is as good a dress 
as we can reasonably expect a French novel to wear on its appearance be- 
fore an English public. 


Se 
——— 


ASSHETON’S HISTORICAL MAP OF PALESTINE, 
FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


If we adopt the computation of time most generally deemed authentic, 
and suppose the earth to have been a human habitation somewhat more than 
5800 years,—if we then consider that, independently of the theological im- 
port of the Divine writings, an original history, comprehending, from the 
beginning of time, more than two thirds of this whole period, has been 
handed down to us in those writings,—it will not appear surprising that 
curiosity sheuld be universally predominant concerning such a choice and 
sacred collection of early documents. 

A natural consequence of these remarks is the idea that, although the two 
Divine Testaments, being the rolis and chronicles of one nation only, bring 
us a detail concerning such a vast portion of time, yet the chief events of 
which they bear record occurred within a very limited region; and that it 
is indispensable to become, as far as possible, acquainted with that region, 
in order to obtain adequate ideas concerning the writings. Indeed, it is but 
too obvious a truth that scriptural reading, generally speaking, can produce 
only vague and fleeting ideas, unless every important historical fact and in- 


* See Miss Edgeworth’s Manceuvring. 
t See the Bride of Lammermuir’ 
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cident be contemplated with respect to local circumstances as well as to 
time. Tidings regarding a place with which a person is familiarly acquaint- 
ed are well known to be received, during a period of remote absence, with 
an interest that touches the heart: in like manner, the events detailed by 
history communicate an impression much more lively and lasting, when the 
mind has been made intimate with the region within which such events came 
to pass; and, when a real knowledge of the country itself cannot be obtain- 
ed, it is desirable to have recourse to those artificial means of deriving in- 
formation concerning it, which geographical delineations and descriptions 
are capable of affording. : 

The present map of that part of Syria which was formerly denominated 
Palestine, and afterward The Holy Land, is, perhaps, better calculated than 
any other chorographical plan of that country to supply such a reference to 
localities as those who are engaged in biblical research may desire. The out- 
lines of the twelve districts into which the land was partitioned, and por- 
tioned among the tribes who assisted in the conquest of it under Joshua,— 
the subsequent division of it into tetrarchal provinces, on iis becoming tri- 
butary to the Roman empire,—the designation of each of the several orders 
of Jewish cities, according to its rank or importance,—and other subordinate 
particulars, together with the representation of the natural features, such as 
lakes rivers, mountains, &c.;—these, as they belong to geographical delinea- 
tions in general, must necessarily be expected to be severally expressed in 
a correct manner in the specimen of chorography under consideration, and 
require, therefore, no other remark than that each part appears to be effected 
with considerable care and ingenuity: but the chief peculiarity of this new 
sketch of the Holy Land consists in the number of historical designs witi 
which it is interspersed. The object of the artist in the introduction of 
them is emblematically to represent the most memorabJe occurrences re- 
corded in the Bible, in that part of the country where they are each sup- 
posed to have happened; and thus to impress a more forcible idea of the 
particular subject te which they each relate, than mere description is capa- 
ble of affording. Annexed to these miniature illustrations, of which the 
map contains ninety-six, are references to those parts of scripture which 
record the subject that each device is intended to represent. 

Similar illustrations were, nearly a century ago, introduced into some 
maps of scriptural geography published in Amsterdam; from which, proba- 
bly, the idea adopted in this new delineation was derived: but the style of 
the map before us is so very superior to that of the Dutch maps as to give 
it at least the appearance, if not the ciaim, of novelty. The scale of the 
projection is five geographical miles to an inch, or 12 inches to a degree; 
and the dimensions of the map are three feet by two feet, a size capable of 
including a more copious variety of particulars than works of this kind are 
venerally calculated to admit. A large sheet of letter-press, also, contain- 
ing, in four folio pages, descriptive particulars of the country to which it re- 
fers, is given with the map.—A brief sketch of the successive periods at 
which this portion of Syria was transferred from one dynasty to another, 
traced from the earliest to the present time, forms the subject of. the first 
section :—a cursory account is then given of the several provinces into which 
it was divided by the Romans, each under its respective head:—some of 
the most remarkable places are then topographically described ;—and, lastly, 
a calendar, collected from the journals of various travellers, and compiled 
by Buhle of the Royal College at Gottingen, is added, which professes to 
furnish an account of the effects of the several seasons, and the chief pro- 
ductions natural to each, in the different parts of the country. 

The utility of such works of reference, and indeed the necessity of con- 
sulting them, have been before sufficiently declared: a description also, 
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from which the character of the map may be collected, has now been given, 
as fully as the nature of the subject seemed to demand; and we have there- 
fore only toadd our opinion that those who are in want of occasional remi- 
niscence on the matters to which it relates, as well as all those to whom 
geographical information connected with sacred history is requisite, will find 
this map an acceptable acquisition. Generally speaking, moreover, it will 
prove an interesting appendage to the Holy Scriptures. 





FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Nouvelles Lettres de Mademoiselle De l’Espinasse, &c.3 New Letters of 
Mademoiselle De l’Espinasse ; with a character. of M. de Mora, and 
other unpublished pieces of the same Author. 1820. 


From the title of this volume, as well as from the reputation of its 
author during a part of the dynasty of elegance which dis‘inguished the 
profligacy of France from that of other countries, some amusement, some 
secret refinements in the art of passing time agreeably, and some anec- 
dotes and insight into a strange state of society now passed, might rea- 
sonably be expected. Women of pepe | are to be found every where ; 
and, their adventures, if they could be told without a blush by the hero- 
ines themselves, would occasionally excite a smile, and in all cases claim 
from us our pity. The divine Aretino, as he is rather grotesquely styled, 
closed a libertine life in a fit of laughter occasioned by the recital of the 
gallantries of his sisters, related by themselves. Yet they had not the ad- 
vantage of graduating in the school of the veteran Madame du Deffand, or 
of attending to the lectures of D’Alembert, or, in a word, of living in 
that hot-bed of abomination which has suddenly obtained such favour 
even with English loyalty, the old French régime :—a state of things 
which supposed every woman of rank, from the consort of the monarch 
to the wife of the “ j Bors general,” to bea prostitute. This is no un- 
just severity ; either prostitution among the great of Paris was universal, 
or all the memoirs of the past day are false. The lower orders, it is true, 
were less tainted by the vices of their rulers, and generally exercised in 
their stead only those which are the certain results of indigence and 
bondage: they were cringing ; and of course, when the occasion present- 
ed itself, they were fierce. The vices of lubricity without restraint were 
added by their superiors to cruelty and meanness ; and a more worthless 
order of men or state of things was perhaps never yet seen, than that of 
the old French noblesse and the old French régime, for whose interests 
and restoration so much has been risked, and so many countries have 
been sacrificed. 

Still, bad as the state of morals was in Paris before the Revolution, the 
memoirs of the day possess a playfulness and a grace in their obliquity 
which amuse and detain the reader ; and, as all Paris rang with the name 
of Mlle. De l’Espinasse, and accorded to her salon, influenced by the 
graces and genius of its fair president, the preference over all other resorts 
of elegant licentiousness, we were entitled to look in this volume for a 
more than usual share of entertainment: we had a right to expect the 
fruits of so many edifying conversations with the chosen wits, philoso- 
phers and poets—men of the state, of the gown and of the sword. Con- 
versation, considered as a science, existed but in France ; and, however 
select may be the individuals who are united in society elsewhere, the 
power of conversing with ease, fluency, and that happy interest which 
«> a ee only as far as it J agreeable, and never pushes an a4 
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vantage beyond the point of pleasure to the opponent ;—in a word, that 
never- failing gaiety and kindness of manner, and possibly of heart, 
which distinguished the table-talkers of Paris, remains per fectly unri- 
valled. Moreov er, Mile. De V’Espinasse is described by Grimm and 
others asa complete adept in this occult and difficult science. 

« All the world agrees,” said the Baron, “that if the name of M. 
D’Alembert, with whom Mile. De l’Espinasse lived for many years, at- 
tracted this society at first, she alone had the art to fix it. All that envy 
and malignity have suggested against this lady has failed to destroy the 
character which she has left of her wit. No person ever was more qna- 
lified for society ; ; she possessed, in the most eminent degree, the difficult 
and precious art of setting off the talent of others, and of interesting and 
putting it into play without the slightest appearance of effort or con- 
straint; she had the gift of uniting the most different departments of 
wit, without appearing to give her self the least trouble ; and from a word 
adroitly insinuated, she kept up the conversation, and varied it at will. 
Every thing appeared within her reach, every thing seemed pleasing to 
herself, and she had the art of recommending every thing to others. Po- 
litics, religion, philosophy, tales, novels, nothing was excluded from her 
conversations: and, thanks to her talen nts, the most trifling anecdote 
found in them all the attention which it deserved. In her salon, every 
novelty of the day was picked up in its freshness: general conversation 
never languished 3 and, without exacting teo much, her visiters could 
converse apart whenever so disposed : but the genius of Mile. De VE ispi- 
nasse pervaded every thing ; and it might be saad that the charm of some 
invisible power brought back incessantly every individual to one common 
centre.”’ 

The history of this unfortunate lady is short and shocking. She was 
the natural daughter of Madame D’ Albon: but, having been disowned 
by her mother, she felt all the indignity of this treatment; and, from 
some of those fortuitous chances whic h were usual under the profligate 
old system, when few of the great could feel any confidence on the sub- 
ject of their real parentage, she obtained the name that was destined for 
a few years to be celebrated for the misfortunes of the bearer. The les- 
sons of D’Alembert, who was born under a similar cloud, failed, however. 
to reconcile her to this blot: her nerves were sensible in the highest de- 
gree ; and, while her heart was as inflammable as that of Sappho, the irri- 
tability of her temperament inflicted on her all the pain which can result 
from improper indulgence in passions that are for ever persuading and 
leading to error. Mad. du Deftand, the old admirer and correspondent of 
Iforace Walpole, was afflicted with blindness ; and in this helpless state 
she took under her care, as companion and assistant in attracting and 
marshalling her chosen society, the heroine of these letters; but her bad 
temper, increased by growing infirmities, and exasperated by the atten- 
tiens which she perceived to be transferred from herself to her more 
amiable shade, and more especially the assiduities of D’?Alembert, induced 
Mile. De l’Espinasse to break her chains, and become the friend or the 
mistress of that philosopher. In leaving her protectress, she triumph- 
antly bore off with her the ornaments of the salon over which she pre- 
sided. Her new protector was well known to be too poor to support the 
expenses of entering into company, small as were the means requisite 
for such an arrangement ; ; and it was found after her death that her in- 
come, which was very slender, depended on the life of a lady who had 
taken an interest in her fortunes. 

The heroine and idol of her society, and adored by her friend and 
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lover D’Alembert, she seems to have passed an easy voluptuous life for 
three years after her departure from the house of Madame du Deffand ; 


when, unfortunately for her and for some other Parisian sensibilities like’ 


her own, the appearance of a young Spaniard named Mora disconcerted 
all her projects, and plunged her into a new war of the passions. After 
eight years, during which this amour is erroneously said to have lasted, it 
brought her eventually, yet young and brilliant in wit, though faded in 
personal charms, to her miserable end. Of this Spaniard, who is described 
as perfectly irresistible, honourable mention is made in Grimm’s corres: 
pondence. Scarcely had their mutual sentiments been explained, when 
it was found that they were intended for each other from the beginning of 
things: but, as it usually happens, the weaker sex, in these cases, was in 
this instance also the loser. ‘The lover, who had once been married, and 
who at London, Petersburgh and Paris, not to mention Madrid, had 
played the part of an accomplished libertine by profession, was compell- 
ed to join his regiment; and we are not surprised to find that, in so 
doing, he met with other ladies equally disposed to kindness. A cor- 
respondence, however, was kept up between them ; and we remember to 
have read in Grimm, that the person selected to bring M. Mora’s letters 
from the post, was no other than the discarded D’Alembert. After a 
considerable absence, M. Mora set out on his return to Paris, in ill health, 
on purpose to avow his infidelity to Mlle. De ’Espinasse ; and his death, 
which happened at Bordeaux, occurred in time to prevent the lady from 
confessing an infidelity on her side. Her passien for M. De Guibert, 
another of the “ aimables roués” of the debauched old court, became 
the torment of her remaining hours. She frequently conversed with him, 
says the simple and artless publisher of those letters, on the subject of M. 
de Mora ; from whom she received frequent accounts, and whom she re- 
proached herself with having sacrificed toa rival but little sensible to the 
value of her preference. ‘The President Hénault, it is said, was desirous 
of marrying her, at the gallant age of seventy. In April, 1776, this un- 
happy woran finished a life of suffering, and left an additional example 
to her sex of the danger of listening with credulity to the declarations of 
lovers, or of trusting their happiness to any other keeping than that of 
self-respect. 

We lay before our readers one extract from this volume, the best that 
we can find. 

«“M. De Mora is naturally but little susceptible of any passions, and 
therefore we must not be surprised if he is an utter stranger to the ten- 
derest and liveliest of them all. So far is he from being a slave to this 
weakness himself, that he cannot even believe its existence in others. 
He is a judge only of what pertains to the senses, and all beyond them he 
considers as so many fictions. He sets no value on sensibility, esteeming 
it only as an effect of self-love; and, under this point of view, he feels 
more offended than flattered by having inspired it. He has never been 
in love, but has enjoyed an infinite number of ephemeral predilections, 
which have imparted their momentary pleasures without reaching his 
neart. In one word, he is a stranger to the sweets and the bitters of that 
passion, but is dangerously gifted with all the arts and graces which in- 
duce it in others. His conduct might inflict on a female the utmost un- 
easiness, but she would be wrong to complain of it: for he is the last man 
in the world who would designedly make another unhappy. He is pos- 
sessed neither of sensibility nor tenderness, but this indifference pro- 
ceeds not from choice, it is the niggardliness of nature. He never con- 
ceals the truth, however severe it may be to her who loves him; and, 
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should she cease to please him, he is desirous to let her know and feel it. 
To be the object of love, as long as his senses make it desirable, is his hu- 
mour: but, when they are once satisfied, fondness annoys him, and he 
must reduce the sentiments which he has inspired to the temperature of 
his altered and satiated feelings. In a word, he is determined to be his 
own master, and will not condescend to reflect whether the happiness or 
honour of the female whom he has seduced is compromised by his cold- 
ness. The levity, I may say the harshness, with which M. De Mora treats 
women, results from the little value which he sets on them ; and he cannot 
easily disguise this contempt from the eyes of the unfortunate whose 
affections he is labouring to engage. 

“Let me add,” continues Mlle. De l’Espinasse, “ one trait which will 
complete our acquaintance with M. De Mora. He has read the above 
reson of himself without emotion. He pardons my ill opinion of his 

eart in favour of the high opinion which I entertain for his talent; he 
is consvled for the want of sensibility by the consciousness that he is be- 
loved; and he has goodness and indulgence enough not to be offended 
with me, for having penetrated a secret which his confidence and the in- 
terest created by my friendship have revealed to my eye and my heart.” 





FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY REVIEW. 


L’ Essai sur V Homme, de Pope, traduit en vers Francais, &c.; Pope’s 
“« Essay on Man,” translated into French Verse by James Delille ; and 
the “ Universal Prayer,” translated into French Verse by M. De Lally 
Tolendal. 

We congratulate the admirers of French literature on this accession to 
its treasures, although that language previously possessed two transla- 
tions in prose, and three m verse, of Pope’s “Essay on Man;” and of 
the three in verse that of Du Resnel in 1740, and that of M. de Fon- 
tanes in 1783, are universally acknowledged to be works of considerable 
merit. The present translation was executed about the year 1765, and it 
was frequently revised and retouched by M. Delille during his life: but it 
seems as if his fastidiousness had been so great, that he could never make 
up his mind to consider the pertormance as complete. At the distance 
of nine years after his death, it is now pore as one of two volumes 
of his posthumous works. ‘The second, which consists of some essays in 
prose, and short poetical pieces, we hope to have it in our power to notice 
at an early opportunity: but at present we confine our attention to the 
valuable translation of Pope’s justly celebrated composition. 

Our partiality to Pope, as a poet, is well known to be very great; though 
we do not deem it necessary to go so far as a noble and extravagant par- 
tisan of him in the present day, who is paradoxical enough to advance it 
as a question whether Pope may not dispute precedency with Milton and 
Shakspeare. In pathos and sublimity, we must admit Pope’s deficiency. 
His “Eloisa to Abelard,” and “Lines on the Death of an unfortunate 
Lady,” are the only occasions on which much of impassioned feeling is 
exhibited; and it is supposed that his intensity in both those cases may 
be traced to circumstances of a personal and peculiar nature. As to 
the sublime, his nature seemed to shrink from any bold and adventurous 
range of thought; and, excepting some few passages in the “ Essay on 
Man,” which bear the stamp of one who, to oles sound judgment, united ° 


an imagination much more daring and much mightier than that of Pope, 
we may look in vain through his works for any indications of that magic 
power of genius which, at the very moment when it enlarges the compre- 
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hension of the reader and stimulates all his faculties to their highest ac- 

tion, can electrify and appal his soul. This dominion, which is the ge- 
nuine fascination of superior intellect, Pope was unable to exercise. So, 
again, to all those wild sallies of invention in which the mind luxuriates 
in worlds of its own creation, and far from “ the stir of this dim spot’ 
revels in the “ sky-robes” of poetry, where all the elements of nature 
and art are wrought afresh into the wildest and most fantastic «shapes, 
Pope was entirely a stranger ; except so far as he adopted and accom- 
modated to his own purpose such materials when provided by others. In 
the descriptive poems of his youth, as much as in the miscellaneous pro- 
ductions of his more advanced age, every thing is earthly, every thing 
unromantic. His real excellence lay in exquisite moral tact ; in a nice 
perception of the lights and shades of character; in that wit, of the 
finest cast, which enlists politeness in the aid of virtue, which has caught 
and contrasted inconsistencies before the culprit was aware of them him- 
self, and which has exposed guilt and foliy without startling suspicion. 
To this adroitness Pope joined great elegance of diction, a conciseness 
and felicity of expression almost peculiar to himself, (which it is proved 
that he acquired by unremitted pains and correction,) and singular ease 
of versification. The whole mock conduct of “ The Rape of the Lock” 
and of “ The Dunciad,” with the numerous parodies introduced in them, 
is executed in the happiest manner. If we were. required to mention 
Pope’s chefs d’ceuvre, we should rather be disposed to select his Imitations 
of Horace, with the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, and the two dialogues 
commonly called the Epilogue to the Satires. The Imitations have all 
the ease and gracefulness of the original, and are perhaps the finest spe- 
cimens of urbane and courtly satire which our language contains. 

We have been the more minute in these remarks on the character of 
Pope as a poet, because in describing the author we have at the same 
time described his present translator. The resemblance between them 
in the nature of their talents and merits has indeed often struck us, and 
we have sometimes adverted to it in the notices which we have given of 
the Abbé Delille’s former publications. The early period in the French 
poet’s life, at which the present translation was composed, evinces that 
the resemblance in manner which we observed in his other works was 
not casual, but the result of an habitual admiration of Pope’s style, and 
of a continued and studious imitation. Good sense and elegance cha- 
racterize every thing which the Abbé wrote ; and he felt none of those 
slorious but dangerous impulses of genius, which elevate an author at 
once to the pinnacle of grandeur, or wreck him in the whirlpool of extra- 
vagance. All that he effected was accomplished by diligent and steady 
cultivation of his powers, by minute observation of life and nature, and 
by unwearied revision and refinement of his thoughts and expressions ; 
until he could at length produce to the world important or agreeable 
truths, reflected by lucid images, and expressed with great propriety 
and terseness of diction. 

The particular excellence of the present translation consists in giving 
the precise matter of the original, in a manner more close and nervous 
than we had supposed the French language to be capable of exhibiting. It 
would be an endless, and perhaps after all, an unsatisfactory task to at- 
tempt to institute 2 detailed comparison of this with the preceding trans- 
lations, because it would be difficult, if not impossible, to extract pas- 
sages from each that were fairly characteristic of the whole performance. 
The following instance, however, from Delille’s translation, in which he 
thus renders the remarkable lines on Newton, 
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“ Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man untold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape.” 


* Lorsque les immortels voyaient du haut des airs 
Newton développer les lois de Punivers, 

Surpris de son audace, ils concevaient a peine 
Unesprit plus qu’ humain sous une forme humaine, 
Et se montraient cet homme étonnant a leurs yeux, 
Comme nous nous montrons un singe ingénieux,” 


is a fair specimen of the fidelity and the spirit of the work before us ; 
and while we contrast it with the corresponding lines from Du Resnel, 
we feel ourselves bound to observe that the whole translation of the latter 
does not contain four other lines equally deficient in strength, fidelity 
and correctness : 

“Des célestes esprits, la vive intelligence 

Regarde avec pitié notre faible science. 

Newton, le grand Newton, que nous admirons tous, 

Est peut €tre pour eux ce qu’un singe est pour nous.” 

Considering the diffuseness of the French language, we were much 
surprised to find those admirable lines of Pope, in which he describes the 
Supreme Being as pervading all nature, rendered with such closeness as 
im the succeeding passage : 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That chang’d through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


“Que parles-tu toujours de ta fréle existence ? 
Vois Punivers en grand: il forme un tout immense ; 
Son corps c’est la nature, et son ame c’est Dieu, 
Dieu partout différent, et le méme en tout lieu ; 
Infini dans les cieux, infini sur la terre, 

fl brille dans Péclair, parle dans le tonnerre ; 

Hl luit dans le soleil, refraichit dans les vents, 
Echauffe dans i’été, fleurit dans le printemps, 
Remplit tout Punivers sans occuper de place, 
Produit sans qu’il s’épuise, agit sans qu’il se lasse ; 
Sans jamais s’appauvrir, il verse ses trésors ; 

i] inspire mon ame, organise mon corps. 

Aussi grand dans un ver qu’en son plus noble ouvrage, 
Dans Vinstinct de l’enfant que dans Pesprit du sage, 
Dans les faibles mortels de maux environnés, 

Que dans les esprits purs de splendeur couronnés, 
Dans le moindre cheveu que dans lame elle-méme. 
Anéanti devant sa majesté supreme, 

Nul nest faible ni fort, nul n’est grand ni petit ; 

{I joint tout, remplit tout, tout en lui s’engloutit ; 
Telle de Pocéan ’immensité profonde, 

D’un fleuve ou d’un ruisseau ne distingue point onde.” 


‘The translation in another part, of “ all the blood of all the Howards,” 
« tout le sang des Talbot,” may throw an Englishman’s recollection back 
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to the days of Henry V. and Henry VI., and make him smile at pot: 
ing that those times are not even yet forgotten in France, in w rich the 
name of Talbot served there for a sword. We could have wished, too, 
that the name of Bolingbroke had been used instead of Mylord, “ reveille 
toi, Mylord !”’ and so in other places, where, to an English ear at least, 
Mylord has a sound somewhat ludicrous. The occurrence, too, of peut- 
étre at the end of a line, as thus, 


« Ainsi ’homme ici bas pour hui seul semble naitre ; 
Mais pour un autre monde il travaille, peut-étre,” 


is somewhat objectionable : but this may be an English prejudice, and te 
the ear of a foreigner the line may sound very compact and full. We 
are happy, however, to say that, in spite of many such petty faults, if faults 
they be, the translation before us abounds with passages which in nerve 
and elegance may be placed in competition with the original. It gives 
us, we acknowledge, a higher opinion of the power of the French lan- 
guage than we before entertained ; and we think that M. Delille, in fixing 
his attention on the “ Essay on Man,” very happily selected a task in 
all respects so well suited to his abilities, and so calculated to display his 
forte, that he has accomplished it with entire and absolute success. 

M. De Lally-Tolendal’s version of the “Universal Prayer” deserves 
to accompany M. Delille’s labours, by its closeness and general merit. 
We present a few extracts to our readers : 

* Pére de tout !—O toi qui précédas les ages, 
Que, sous des noms divers, en tout temps, en tout lieu, 
Ont adoré les saints. les barbares, les sages, 
Jéhovah! Jupiter, ou Dieu! 
“Que cet instinct sacré, qu’on nomme conscience, 
Soit mon frein le plus fort, mon guide le plus cher. 
Fais-moi priser le cie] moins que mon innocence, 
Fuir le péché plus que l’enfer. 
“ Que la douleur d’autrui devienne ma souffrance. 
Que j’oublie a l’instant la faute que je voi, 
Et sw tous mes pareils étendant indulgence, 
Que je Pobtienne aussi de toi. 
“Du pain et du repos; c’est assez sur la terre. 
Parmi tes autres dons tu sais bien mieux que moi 
Ce qui m’est dangéreux, ce qui m’est salutaire : 
Que ta volonté soit ma loi. 
“Ton temple, c’est l’espace, 6 Puissance infini ! 
Tes autels sont le ciel, et la terre, et les mers. 
Que toute la nature a tes pieds s’humilie ; 
Recois ’encens de Punivers.” 


TRADE AGAINST LAND. 


When the late Mr. Whitbread’s father first opposed the Duke of Bedford’s 
interest at Bedford, the Duke informed him, that he would spend 450,000 
rather than he should come in. Whitbread replied, that was nothing; the 
sale of his grains would pay for that. 





ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE, 


The Roman Emperor, C. Julius Aumilianus, was a Moorish slave. 
Aurelian, the Emperor of Rome, was the son of a poor peasant. 

Pope Alexander the Fifth was a common begvar in the Isle of Candia. 
Pope Adrian the Fourth was a poor English monk. 























































Sketches on Practical Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 





** Letus cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happinéss and peace 
ve established throughout our borders.” 
ieee ee 


SKETCHES ON PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
BY JOSHUA TYSON, 


( Continued from page 136.) 


Of Top-dressing with Compost.—The best time for performing this 
work I have found to be about the last of March or beginning of April, 
just as the grass is beginning to vegetate. ‘Top-dressing with raw dung 
makes the grass to grow well, but is the means of increasing noxious 
weeds; I would, therefore, prefer the compost. 

The fall does very well for top-dressing, say in the month of November, 
before the ground becomes frozen. If the dressing is done after the severe 
frost commences, the substance of the compost is very liable to be washed 
off by the winter rains before it has an opportunity of penetrating the soil. 
I have found wood ashes from the lime-kilns an excellent ingredient in the 
compost for top-dressing. 

Of Fencing.—From the too profuse use of wood, and carelessness in not 
taking care to secure a second growth, timber pretty generally throughout 
the first settled counties of the state, has become an article of much demand 
and expense, and especially such timber as is best adapted for fencing; it 
therefore has, in many parts of the country, become a matter of necessity to 
devise some other plans of enclosing, as substitutes for the valuable article 
of timber. In various parts of the country, some farmers are turning their 
attention to the raising of thorn, and other hedges; and in some instances, 
where there has been great care and attention, they promise to answer the 
desired purpose: but in a variety of instances they appear to have failed 
through some cause or other, probably from a proper want of care, an un- 
suitable soil, or the destruction of insects and vermin. In those parts of the 
country where stone abound, either on the surface or in quarries, | am 
strongly impressed with the belief that stone fences are the best possible 
substitute that can be devised; and, making the calculation but for a few 
years, much the least expensive. My plan of making stone fence is this— 
where there is a smooth solid surface, commence laying pretty broad solid 
stones, without digging any foundation, two feet and a half wide at the bot- 
tom and bevilled to fifteen inches on the top,and three feet and a half high. 
The top should be capped with stone as broad as the top of the wall. Then 
on each side of the wall, at the distance of eighteen inches or two feet, 
plough or dig a ditch and throw up the earth so as to form a foundation to 
the wall, to prevent the effects of the frosts. 
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Of the Implements of Farming.—In carrying on the business of hus- 
bandry with neatness, ease and expedition, it is absolutely necessary to be 
provided with a sufficient quantity of implements, of which the plough is 
one of the most material, and no reasonable expense should be spared to be 
provided with a sufficient set of ploughs, suitable to the various processes. 
After considerable practice and ‘oak observation, I think those made by 
Mr. Miles, near the Fox Chase, in the county of Philadelphia, to be the best 
Ihave ever seen. There should be harrows of different sizes and forms, so 
as to suit for one, two, or three horses. Good harrowing is a very material 
part of farming, much more so than many of our farmers consider it. Suffi- 
cient wagons and carts to suit each particular business. On a farm of con- 
siderable size, to have a shop with a variety of carpenter’sand smith’s tools, 
is a great convenience, and much saving of time and expense; for any in- 
genious active farmer can soon learn to do almost all the repairs of his uten- 
sils. ‘This may be done at odd times and rainy days. As soon as the fall 
work is done, the farmer should collect his various implements, and, at 
convenient time through the winter, have them all repaired, or new ones 
made, so as to have every thing in complete order by the opening of the 
spring. This preparation he should by no means omit. 

If what I have written should be the means of making “two blades of 
grass grow, where but one grew before,” (if Swift’s ideas be correct,) I shall 
nag better of my country, than all the herd of little politicians put to- 
gether.” 

. With every consideration of the highest respect and esteem, 
I am, sir, yours, 
Josnua Tyson. 





= 





Acience, 
Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 

There is at this time on sale, at the Museum of Mr. Ackerman, in the 
Strand, London, one of the most splendid specimens of bibliography 
which has ever perhaps been offered to the world. It consists of the His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey, published by Mr. A., and this copy is charac- 
terized by the following circumstances :—The letter press is on vellum, 
the 84 original drawings by our first artists have been introduced, the 
titles of the drawings and of the volumes are by the late Mr. Tomkins, 
and the binding unites every point of magnificence, having cost no less 
than £278. The total cost of the three volumes in drawings, vellum, 
writing and binding, has been £1796; but the proprietor, gratified with 
the honour of preparing such a book, asks no more than #1500 for it. 


A small volume has just been published, in which Kempelen’s Auto- 
maton is proved to be an imposture. M. Kempelen was said to have in- 
vented an automaton which moved entirely by machinery, yet was ca- 

able of playing at chess, in such a manner that it never lost a game. 

his piece of mechanism was first exhibited at Vienna; and afterwards 
made the tour of Europe, confounding and astonishing all who beheld it. 
It is now proved to have been regulated by a person concealed in its 
body, and who surveyed the chess-board through a thin waistcoat, guiding 
the fingers of the automaton by springs. 


In the lately published transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay 
is an account of a surgical case, in which the loss of a portion of bone 
in the arm of an Arab, has been supplied through the dexterity of a na- 
tave surgeon, by a silver tube. 

Vou. I. x 
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162 Rain of Silk—Aquatie Pedestrianism, &c. 


Rain of Silk.—M. Lainé, the French consul at Pernambuca, says, in a 
letter, dated Nov. 1, 1820, that at the beginning of the preceding month 
there was a shower from the sky, consisting of a substance resembling 
silk, of which many persons preserved specimens. This phenomenon 
extended to the distance of 30 leagues inland, and nearly as many off to 
sea. He adds, that a French vessel was covered with the silky material. 
The specimen which M. Lainé has sent to the editors of the Annales de 
Physique et de Chimie, appears to bear some analogy to the silky fila- 
ments which are occasionaily to be seen in the environs of Paris, where 
they are borne through the air in every direction. 


Aquatic Pedestrianism.—Three years ago, kaleidoscopes were the uni- 
versal hobby—but these were soon laid aside; next succeeded something 
more hobby-horsical—but equally short-lived, viz. velocipedes, of which 
such great expectations were at one time formed, that they threatened to 
supersede the services of the equine race. Another hobby has now ap- 
peared, of a somewhat portentous description. It is said that a person 
at Glasgow, of the name of Kent, has invented a machine, by means of 
which he can walk on water with perfect safety. On the twenty-third 
of April, Mr. Kent exhibited on the Monkhead Canal, in the presence of 
about 200 spectators, who appeared satisfied as to the feasibility of the 
scheme. Not having heard any thing respecting the nature of the ma- 
chine, or its construction, it is impossible to judge how far it is likely te 
prove of real service; but it must be owned, that the term machine, 
sounds as if it were something rather complicated, and therefore does 
not promise much with regard to simplicity and practicability; neither 
is much to be said at present in favour of its expedition; the rate at which 
Mr. Kent proceeded being not more than three miles an hour; this, how- 
ever, might be owing more to want of practice than to any defect in the 
— employed. Mr. Kent has since exhibited with success in Edin- 

urgh. 








Darietyp. 





From Fuller’s Holy and Profane States, published in 1663. 
THE GOUD MASTER, 


He is the heart in the midst of his household, primum vivens et ulti- 
mum moriens, first up and last abed; if not in his person, yet in his pro- 
vidence. In his carriage he aimeth at his own and his servants’ good, 
and to advance both. 

He overseeth the works of his servants. One said, That the dust that 
fell from the master’s shooes was the best compost to manure ground. 
The lion, out of state, will not run whilest any one looks on him; but 
some servants, out of slothfulnesse, will not run except some look upon 
them, spurred on with their master’s eye. Chiefly he is careful exactly 
to take his servants’ reckonings. If their master takes no account of 
them, they will make small account of him, and care not what they spend 
who are never brought to an audit. 

He provides them victuals, wholesome, sufficient, and seasonable. He 
doth not so allay his servants’ bread, or debase it so much, as to make 
that servants’ meat which is not man’s meat. He alloweth them also 
convenient rest and recreation, whereas some masters, like a bad con- 
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science, will not suffer them to sleep that have them. He remembers the 
old law of the Saxon king, Ina: “If a villaia work on Sunday by his 
lord’s command, he shall be free.’ 

The wages he contracts for he duly and truly pays to his servants. The 
same word in the Greek, ios, signifies rust and poison; and some strong 
poison is made of the rust of mettals, but none more venomous than the 
rust of mony in the rich man’s purse unjustiy detained from the labourer, 
which will poison and infect his whole estate. 

He never threatens his servant, but rather presently corrects him. In- 
deed conditional threatenings, with promise of pardon on amendment, are 
good and useful. Absolute threatnings torment more, reform lesse, making 
servants keep their faults, and forsake their masters: wherefore herein 
he never pas#egh his word, but makes present payment, lest the creditour 
run away from the debtour. 

In correcting his servant, he becomes not a slave to his own passion ; 
not cruelly making new indentures of the flesh of his apprentice. To 
this end he never beats him in the height of his passion. Moses being to 
fetch water out of the rock, and commanded by God only to speak to it 
with his red in his hand, being transported with anger smote it thrice, 
Thus some masters, which might fetch penitent tears from their servants 
with a chiding word (onely shaking the rod withal for terrour), in their 
fury strike many blows which might better be spared. If he perceives 
his servant incorrigible, so that he cannot wash the black-moore, he wash- 
eth his hands of him, and fairly puts him away. 

He is tender of his servant in sickness and age. If crippled in his 
service, his house is his hospital: yet how many throw away those dry 
bones out of which themselves have suckt the marrow! It is as usual to 
see a young serving-man an old beggar as to see a light horse, first from 
the great saddle of a nobleman, to come to the hackney-coach, and at 
last die in drawing a carre. But the good master is not like the cruel 
hunter in the fable, who beats his old dogge because his toothlesse mouth 
let go the game; he rather imitates the noble nature of our prince Henry, 
who took order for the keeping of an old English mastiffe which had made 
a lion run away. Good reason, good service in age should be rewarded. 
Who can, without pity and pleasure, behold that trusty vessel which car- 
ried sir Francis Drake about the world? 

Hitherto our discourse hath proceeded of the carriage of masters 
toward free covenant-servants, not intermedling with their behaviour 
towards slaves and vassals, whereof we onely report this passage: when 
Charles the Fifth, emperour, returning with his fleet from Aigier, was 
extremely beaten with a tempest, and their ships overloaden, he caused 
them to cast their best herses into the sea, to save the life of many slaves, 
which, according to the market price, were not so much worth. Are there 
not many, that, in such a case, had rather save Jack the horse, than Jocky 
the keeper? And yet those who first called England the purgatory of 
servants, sure did us much wrong: purgatory, itself, being as false in the 
application to us, as in the doctrine thereof; servants, with us, living 
generally in as good conditions as in any other countrey. And well may 
masters consider how easie a transposition it had been for God, to have 
made him to mount into the saddle that holds the stirrup, and him to sit 
down at the table who stands by with a trencher. 


Keep your opinions to yourself, said Queen Caroline to the honest Wil- 
liam Whiston. If, said Whiston, Luther and Calvin had kept their opinions 
to themselves, where would your Majesty have been ? 








164 Gipsies—Earl of Shaftesbury—Mrs. Pioxzi. 


GIPSIES. 


Exertions are making by the Missionary Society, to excite the atten- 
tion of the Christian world to the gipsies. The object of these indivi- 
duals is the formation of a society for meliorating their condition, and 
leading them into the paths of industry and religion. For more than 300 
anges these people have wandered through the country, frowned upon by 
— rogues and vagabonds, without any effort being made in their be- 

alf. 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


The author of the Characteristics, when lord Ashley, and soon after he 
had taken his seat in the House of Commons, rose to speak in support of 
the act “for granting counsel to prisoners in cases of high freason ;” but 
found himself so embarrassed, that he was unable to express his senti- 
ments. The house cheered him, and, recovering from his confusion, he 
very happily converted the difficulty and embarrassment of his own situa- 
tion into an argument in favour of the bill. «If I, sir,”? said he, address- 
ing the speaker, “if I, who rise only to offer my opinion on the bill now 
depending, am so confounded that I am unable to express the least of 
what I intended to say, what must be the condition of that man, who, 
without any assistance, is pleading for his life?” 


MRS. PIOZZI. 


Died, at Clifton, in the 82d year of her age, Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi, 
once celebrated as Mrs. Thrale. She was descended on the »aternal and 
maternal side, from the families of the Salisburys and Cottons, baronets 
of North Wales, but was still more distinguished as the intimate friend 
and associate of Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, Murphy, and most of those geniuses who formed the Augustan pe- 
riod of the reign of George the Third. 

The world has long known in what estimation her society was held in 
that circle where those illustrious men, with Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Car- 
ter, Vesey, Boscawen, and many others, formed parties seldom surpassed 
in talent and acquirement. The vivacity of her mind was a never-failing 
source of pleasure to all who had the good fortune to enjoy her society, 
while the brilliancy of her wit, tempered by invariable good humour, and 

eneral benevolence, delighted all who approached her. Her manners 
were polished and graceful—her erudition, the result of a regularly clas- 
sical education, under the learned Dr. Collyer, was much more profound 
than those who only conversed with her superficially, were likely to dis- 
cover; for, wisely considering the line usually prescribed in such pursuits 
to her sex, she made no display of scholarship, yet was always ready to 
give her testimony when properly called upon; indeed, on those occa- 
sions, it was impossible altogether to conceal the rich and rare acquire- 
ments in various sciences which she possessed. 

Of her writings many are before the public, and if some are inclined to 
condemn a colloquial style, in which she was perhaps too fond of in- 
dulging, all must admire the power of genius and splendour of talent so 
displayed. She was particularly happy in jeux d’esprit, numbers of which 
lie scattered amongst her friends. Her “Three Warnings,”’ have long 
been held in universal admiration as a specimen of the precocity of her 
talents. Her fine mental faculties remained wholly unimpaired ; her me- 
mory was uncommonly retentive on all subjects—enriched by apt quota- 
tions, in which she was most happy, and her letters and conversation to 
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the last had the same racy spirit that made her the animating principle 
and ornament of the distinguished society she moved in, at a more early 
period of her life. 

She was authoress of several works, among which was one on English 
Synonymy, Retrospection of History, Letters to Dr. Johnson, &c. &c.: 
and although the publication of the latter exposed her to much critical 
animadversion, and to the sarcasms of Peter Pindar, yet it is now admit- 
ted that she was a woman of extraordinary endowments, and an honour 
to her sex and age. [ Monthly Mag’, 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 


We have seldom had to record a case of more melancholy, and indeed 
romantic domestic affliction, than one which has lately occurred in the Isle 
of Man. A Miss Fell, a beautiful young lady, resident on that island, walk- 
ed out to amuse herself on the cliffs, near Douglass Head, from one of which 
she fell, and was precipitated upon a shelving rock, at a considerable dis- 
tance below. She was much bruised by the fall, the sea almost surrounded 
her, and the part on which it was bounded by the land was so precipitous, 
that escape was impossible. Here she remained from the 10th till the 23d, 
unnoticed by the few boats which passed so far beneath her, that she could 
not have appeared larger than a bird, and her voice quite gone by her re- 
peated attempts to render herself audible. A small well of spring water, 
which she fortunately found upon the cliff, afforded her only nourishment. 
On the 23d, however, the waving of her handkerchief attracted the notice of 
a boatman, who rowed towards her, and found her almost insensible, on her 
knees, her hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, and her voice scarcely 
strong enough to disclose her residence. She was carried home, where she 
found her wretched mother worn out by her brother’s illness, and her own 
absence, and was only just in time to receive her dying breath. The wretclied 
young lady, agonized and exhausted, terminated her existence in a fit of 
insanity. (London Mag. 

LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Lord Chancellor Loughborough stands foremost among the few elo- 
quent lawyers who have been eloquent speakers in parliament; and it is 
not a little singular, that his rise in life should have been owing to the 
bitterness of a sarcasm, which he pronounced on the very quality in which 
he so much excelled. He was brought up not to the English, but to the 
Scottish bar; and not long after commencing practice, happened to be 
opposed in a case to Mr. * * * *, at that time one of the brightest luminaries 
of which the Scottish bar could boast. Mr. * * * * had made a very im- 
passioned appeal to the judge; and in replying to it, Mr. Wedderburn 
{Lord L.) summed up a most ironical picture of Mr. * * * *’s powers of 
eloquence, in these words: “ Nay, my lords, if tears could have moved 
your lordships, tears sure I am would not have been wanting.”? ‘The lord 
president immediately interrupted Mr. W. and told him that he was pur- 
suing a very indecorous course of observation. Mr. W. spiritedly main- 
tained that he had said nothing but what he was well entitled to say, and 
would have no hesitation in sa ing again. The lord president, irritated 
probably at so bold an answer cam so young a man, rejoined in a manner, 
the personality of which provoked Mr. W. to tell his lordship, that « he 
had said that as a judge which he durst not justify as a gentleman.” An 
observation such as this, which put an end to all observation, was not of 
course to be brooked; the lord president threw himself on the judgment 
and protection of his brother judges; and the result was, that Mr. W. was 
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unanimously ordered to make a most abject and ample apology, under 
pain of deprivation. Mr. W. declared indignantly that “ he would never 
make an apology for what his conscience told him was no offence ;”” and 
with these words throwing off his gown, he cast it on the ground; and 
rubbing the dust from off his feet upon it, bade the court and his brethren 
at the bar farewell. Fortune, it would seem, was in one of her tricky 
moods. Fxiled by mere accident from that native scene of action on 
which all his hopes of success had been originally set, and where he could 
never have attained to more thana provincial eminence, Mr. W. bent his 
steps towards England; he devoted himself to the study of its laws; and 
in no long time became the first law officer in England, and the right arm 
of as able a minister as ever wielded the destinies of Britain. 

[Percy Anecdotes. 


MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


The Society for the Reformation of Manners, which was established in 
England, the latter end of king William’s reign, a century ago, though found- 
ed in laudable metives, was sometimes apt to be carried a little too far by its 
honest zeal. Dryden’s ode in praise of Love and Wine, was at that time 
sung with great effect by one Leveridge, a celeb.ated popular singer of the 
day. A fastidious or misinformed grand jury indicted the unlucky son of 
song for this exercise of his vocal powers, and his trial came on before lord 
chief justice Holt. The judge finding the fact of the singing fully proven, and 
duly appreciating the spirit of the prosecution, managed the cause in this 
manner:—He called for the printed song, read it over very attentively, 
and observed that he perceived nothing culpable in the words, and therefore 
he thought that any offence or misdemeanor in the case must be found in 
the music or method of singing the piece, to determine which the manner of 
its performance must be repeated or shown to the court. Leveridge instant- 
ly took the hint, and being called up for the purpose, delivered the song with 
so much power of voice and taste, that the jury acquitted him without going 
out of their box, and the populace carried him home in triumph on their 
shoulders! This is legal proof of the power of music, and as authentic a 
nrecedent for a trial at bar as any to be found in Hawkins’ Reports. It 
shows that Sir John was a judge of music as well as law, and was willing 
that the notes of the singer should avail him instead of more substantial evi- 
dence in justification. ‘The court decided rightly; for never is 

The man 
That hath such music in his heart 
Tnclined to treasons, stratagems and spoils. 


He hates nothing worse than discord, irregularity of time, or breaches of the 
peace. Harmony and concord with every subject is his soul’s delight; and 
he is the last man to be indicted for offences against the dignity of govern- 
ment and good order of society. | Visiter. 


DIAMONDS. 


The cost of diamonds are only known to the Asiatics; a despot employs 
a whole territory, ten or twenty thousand souls, for a term of years to wash 
the alluvial soil, and allows them a mere trifle per month or year. If the 
labour of ten thousand souls employed ten years is worth a great sum, how 
vast must be the worth of the diamonds found by them? 

The Brazilian mines have a great advantage over those in the East In- 
dies. First, the diamonds are more numerous, and there are fewer inferior 
in proportion; and secondly, a quantity of gold is commonly found with 
them. The wages to the owners of negroes who let them in this pursuit, is 
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6d. to 8d. per day; and with every advantage these mines do not clear to 
the treasury 40,0001. per annum. 


A company of English gentlemen made a fund of 10,000/. some years ago 


in India, to work a diamond country for ten years; but at the expiration of 
six years they gave it up with very considerable loss. 








Poetry, 





FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


TO HOPE. 


Oh! take, young Seraph, take thy harp. 
And play to me so cheerily; 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 
And life wears on so wearily. 
Oh! take thy harp! 


Oh! sing as thou wert wont to do, 
When, all youth’s sunny season long, 
I sat and listen’d to thy song, 
And yet ’twas ever, ever new.— 
With magic in each heav’n-tun’d string, 
The future bliss thy constant theme, 
Oh then each little wo took wing 
Away, like phantoms of a dream ; 
As if each sound, 
That flutter’d round, 
Had floated over Lethe’s stream ! 


By all those bright and happy hours 
We spent in life’s sweet eastern bow’rs, 
Where thou would’st sit and smile, and show, 
Fre buds were come—where flow’rs would blow, 
And oft anticipate the rise 
Of life’s warm sun that scal’d the skies, 
By many a story of love and glory, 
And friendships promis’d oft to me, 
By all the faith I lent to thee, 
Oh! take, young Seraph, take thy harp. 
And play to me so cheerily; , 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 
And life wears on so wearily. 

Oh! take thy harp! 


Perchance the strings will sound less clear, 
That long have lain neglected by 

In sorrow’s misty atmosphere— 

It ne’er may speak as it hath spoken, 

Such joyous notes, so brisk and high; 

But are its golden cords all broken? 

Are there not some, though weak and low, 
To play a lullaby to wo? 


But thou can’st sing of love no more, 
For Celia show’d that dream was vain— 
And many a fancied bliss is o’er, 
That comes not e’en in dreams again. 
Alas! alas! 
How pleasures pass, 
And leave thee now no subject, save, 
The peace and bliss beyond the grave '— 
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The Hilis o’ Gallowa. 


Then be thy flight among the skies; 
Take then, Oh! take the skylark’s wing, 
And leave dull earth, and heav’nward rise 
O’er all its tearful clouds, and sing 

On skylark’s wing ! 


Another life-spring there adorns 
Another youth—without the dread 
Of cruel care, whose crown of thorns 
Is here for manhood’s aching head.— 
Oh, there are realms of welcome day, 
A world where tears are wiped away! 
Then be thy flight among the skies; 
Take then, Oh! take the skylark’s wing, 
And leave dull earth, and heav’nward risc 
Q’er all its tearful clouds, and sing 

On skylark’s wing! 





FROM THE SAME. 
THE HILLS 0’ GALLOWA. 


Yestreen, among the new mawn hay, 
I met my Julia hameward gaun; 
The linnets lilted on the spray, 
The lambs were lowping o’er the lawn; 
On every howm the sward was mawn, 
The braes wi’ gowans busked braw, 
And gloamin’s plaid 0’ grey was thrawn 
Out o’er the Hills 0’ Gallowa. 


With music wild the woodlands rang, 
And fragrance wing’d alang the lea, 

As down we sat the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o’ stately Dee. 

My Julia’s arms encircled me, 
And saftly slade the hours awa, 

Till dawin coost a glimmering ee’ 
Upon the Hiils o’ Gallowa. 


It isna owsen, sheep and kye, 
It isna gould, it isna gear, 
This lifted ee’ wad hae, quoth I, 
The world’s drumlie gloom to cheer; 
But give to me my Julia dear, 
Ye Powers, wha row this earthen ba’, 
And O sae blithe through life I’ll steer 
Amang the Hills 0’ Gallowa. 


When gloamin danners up the hill, 
Wi’ our gudeman, to bught the yowes, 
Wi’ her I’ll trace the mossy rill, 


That o’er the moorland murmuring rowes; 


Or tint amang the scroggie knowes 
My birken pipe I'll sweetly blaw, 


And sing the streams, the heights, and howes, 


The hills, and dales, o’ Gallowa. 


And when auld Scotland’s heathy hills, 
Her rural nymphs, and jovial swains, 

Her brawling burns, and wimpling rills, 
Awake nae mair my canty strains; 


Where friendship dwells, and freedom reigns, 
Where heather blooms, and moorcocks craw, 


© howk my grave, and hide my banes 
Among the Hills 0’ Gallowa. 








